CONVENTIONS aad SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 27-29, 1958 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 1, 1958— 
NEW JERSEY FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1958 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Statistical Quality 
Control School, Berkeley Laboratory, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1958 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw _ Products 
Conference, Babcock Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

JANUARY 29-30, 1958 — PROCESSING 
CROPS SHORT COURSE for Fieldmen, An- 
nual, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1958 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 11th 


Annual Canners & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FEBRUARY 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. Contact: Theodore R. Sills & Co., 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. : 


FEBRUARY 10-12, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
PROCESSORS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1958 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 17-19, 1958—oOHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Com- 
bined Meeting, Deschler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1958—FroopD PROCEs- 
SORS WORKSHOP, Department of Horticul- 
ture, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1958—ozARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conven- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1958 — INDIANA 
RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH  1,—VvIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 2-5, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 6-7, 1958—Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association combined meeting of 
Fieldmen’s Conference and Canners 
Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 
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MARCH 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
52nd Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 13-14, 1958—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 21-22, 1958 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 23-24, 1958—TENNESSEE FROZ- 
EN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 24-25, 1958—-CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 54th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 25, 1958 — TENNESSEE-KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 26-27, 1958—wIscONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 30-31, 1958—RETAILERS SHORT 
COURSE, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 


APRIL 20-23, 19§88—u. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Grocery Distribu- 
tion Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MAY 4-7, 1958—SUPER MARKET INSTI- 
TUTE, Annual Convention and Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAY 5-7, 1958— INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 5-9, 1958—NATIONAL RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Convention & 
Exposition, Chicago, 


MAY 11-14, 1958—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 7th Annual Meeting, Seaview 
Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


MAY 22-31, 1958 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. Contact: Theodore 
R. Sills & Co., 39 LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


JUNE 8-9, 1958 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 59th Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—INTER AMERICAN 
Foop ConGREss, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1958—Florida Can- 
ners Association, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
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OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK, sponsored by the National 
Tuna Research Foundation. Contact 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., 30 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1958—wIScONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1958—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Meeting, Day- 
ton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Honolulu, T. H., reports that con- — 
solidated sales for the six months ended 
November 30, first half of the fiscal year 
were $34,640,000, compared with $32,890, 
000 in the corresponding period last year. 
Net income for the period was about 
$781,000, against $573,000 the year be- 
fore. 
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P. O. Box 248 Westminster, Maryland 


MARKETING 


Recent Developments and Opportunities for 
Increased Profits in The Canning Industry 


My talk this morning will be concerned 
principally with present and future prob- 
lems and opportunities in the canning 
industry. Before turning to those points, 
however, I’d like to review quickly your 
historical accomplishments which are so 
well high-lighted in the booklet entitled 
The Canning Industry published by your 
Association. 

Certainly, no one could read that book- 
let and not be tremendously impressed 
by the major scientific and technological 
advances you have made in the past two 
decades. Quality of raw products, pro- 
duction processes, canning techniques 
and containers have been improved to the 
point where consumers are able to take 
from retail shelves food delicacies un- 
paralleled in our history and still un- 
known in many parts of the world. 

These advances have played a great 
part in permitting the dramatic pack 
expansion you have achieved in the past 
20 years. Production of canned foods has 
more than doubled in this interval, with 
all major product categories except can- 
ned milk sharing in the growth. 


FAVORABLE ECONOMIC TRENDS 

Population expansion has, of course, 
contributed to this growth. Our domestic 
market has increased by nearly 40 mil- 
lion persons in the past 20 years. In 1939 
there were only 131.7 million mouths to 
feed; today there are 171 million. On the 
average, then, there have been nearly 
2 million new buyers come into being 
each year. 


Of equal importance has been the fact 
that employment has gained proportion- 
ately, so that more people could afford, 
and demand, foods of greater variety and 
better quality. 

The latter point is confirmed by the 
trend of domestic personal income. In 
1939, personal income in this country 
totaled only $73 billion. In 1957, income 
will approximate $342 billion. Further- 
more, during this interval, a substantial 
reapportionment of income has resulted 
in more people being able to afford more 
things than ever before. 

While these economic trends have pro- 
duced a favorable climate in which to 
work, to you gentlemen must go the 


By A. C. NIELSEN, JR. 
President, A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago, at 
the Marketing Sesssion of the 51st An- 
nual Convention of the National Canners 

Association, in Atlaltie City, N. J, 


“The CANNING TRADE” issue 
of February 3 (next week) will 
carry the report of the Atlantic 
City conventions. In conformity 
with our custom of recent years, 
the report will be a summary of 
events and activities and of papers 
delivered, which readers tell us is 
more in keeping with the times of 
the day than a word for word 
report, 


However, because Mr. Nielsen’s 
report contains so many basic fig- 
ures that pinpoint the problems of 
the day and the opportunities of the 
future, we are passing along the 
complete text of his address. Can- 
ners, we are sure, will want to keep 
this paper on file for future and 
frequent reference.—Edit. 


credit for having found the products, the 
containers, and the merchandising tech- 
niques which were necessary to create 
the abundance of fine foods which would 
satisfy the discriminating taste of to- 
day’s housewives. 


CHANGES IN FOOD MARKETING 

Having come this far this fast, it 
might be contended you can now relax. 
On the contrary, there are indications 
that you will have to work harder than 
ever to maintain the strong position you 
have built. That problems are occurring 
for some, at least, is suggested by the 
following facts: 


(1) The number of cannery operations 
is declining; 

(2) Some recent profit and loss state- 
ments have been relatively unsatisfac- 
tory; and 


(3) Many new competitive factors are 
appearing on the horizon—some of which 
are proving extremely difficult to cope 
with. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


I am a statistician and not a canner, 
and you may wonder at my presumptu- 
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ousness in commenting on your problems. 
I am encouraged to do so for two reasons. 
First, our entire corporate life of 34 
years has been devoted to problem solv- 
ing in marketing. Secondly, we have been 
continuously employed since the early 
1940’s by a number of canners, specific- 
ally to study conditions in the canned 
food business. I hope that this experi- 
ence may permit us to clarify current 
developments and bring them into 
sharper focus for you this morning. For 
all of you, these developments pose prob- 
lems—for some of you they represent 
opportunities, depending upon the ac- 
tions your respective managements may 
take. 

Some of these developments make your 
products more vulnerable to competitive 
inroads than ever before. This is due 
to an increasing open-mindness or recep- 
tivity to change on the part of both the 
trade and the consumer, coupled with the 
availability of powerful mass media 
which can alert a large percentage of our 
population to new and better products 
within a few weeks. Because of these 
and other developments, we believe that 
in the years ahead marketing executives 
will be faced, more often than in the past, 
with a set of circumstances like these: 

(1) All competitors will be selling ex- 
cellent products and your demonstrable 
advantages will be short-lived due to the 
speed with which your competitors will 
find it necessary to imitate, and 

(2) You will have fewer and fewer 
pricing advantages due to increasing 
standardization of wages, raw materials, 
freight, etc. 

For these reasons, you will be called 
upon to make decisions more quickly and 
surely if profits are to be protected. The 
need for the most accurate, possible mar- 
keting information as a guide to man- 
agement will be increasingly important. 


BUSINESS GOOD 

So much for the future. What of the 
present? The situation might best be 
described by saying business is good, but 
competition is tough. Let’s look at the 
record. 

Since 1950, consumers’ disposable in- 
come —that is, income after taxes, or 
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ability to buy, if you prefer—has in- 
creased steadily. In 1957, it was at an 
all-time high level, 6 percent above that 
shown for last year, and 49 percent above 
1950. Over this same interval of time, 
expenditures in grocery stores have 
grown to almost the same extent year by 
year. This merely means that consum- 
ers have elected to spend each year the 
same proportion of their earnings for 
grocery products. 

This continued expansion in grocery 
sales is difficult to explain—stomachs be- 
ing only so big. However, four factors 
must be kept in mind: 

(1) Population is increasing. 

(2) Nutrition probably improves as 
incomes increase. 

(3) Some trading-up to more nearly 
finished products occurs as ability to buy 
improves, and 

(4) Prices have increased. 


The latter point is illustrated in a 
comparison of dollar and tonnage sales 
trends for all grocery stores in the coun- 
try from 1950 to date. The tonnage in- 
crease of 36 percent in the past seven 
years lags the 55 percent dollar gain seen 
earlier. In either case, however, business 
in total has been good and is getting 
better. The volume of units sold has been 
increasing in recent years by 5 to 8 per- 
cent per year. 


BUT COMPETITION TOUGH 


DRUG STORE ITEMS—On this basis, it 
would seem that one could have expected 
an automatic sales increase in each of 
the years immediately preceding, almost 
irrespective of the product offered. Such 
has not, however, been the case with 
established products because of the com- 
petitive factor mentioned earlier. To il- 
lustrate the point, the uptrend or sales 
gain for all grocery items combined 
these past seven years, is substantially 
above that what we normally think of 
as regular grocery store items—reflect- 
ing, of course, the introduction of new 
lines of merchandise. 

From a usage standpoint, some of 
these new products qualify as direct sub- 
stitutes for the products you sell; others 
satisfy new uses. In either event, you 
are directly affected, since they take shelf 
and display space from established prod- 
ucts, and divert retailer and consumer 
dollars and attention. 

Let me give you but two examples of 
this new form of indirect competition 
now facing the food canner. At the end 
of World War II, few grocery stores 
were actually selling many packaged 
drug store items. I refer to tooth pastes, 
shaving creams, shampoos, and things of 
that type. 


By 1952, a sizable volume on the ten 
largest of those commodity classes had 
been established in the food trade. Still 
nearly two-thirds of the total national 
drug-food volume was being done in drug 
stores, 
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By 1956, in four short years, food store 
sales of these items had gained to such 
an extent that they accounted for 51 
percent of the total and were thus 
greater than those reported in all drug 
stores in the country. Add to the fore- 
going the kitchenware, household sup- 
plies, electrical supplies, stationery and 
greeting cards, sporting goods, etc., now 
handled by many large stores, and you 
will agree, I’m sure, that diversion of 
time, space and money to new items is a 
reality. 


New food items are equally diversion- 
ary, and even more competitive from a 
usage standpoint. Some of these items 
are showing surprising growth rates; 
and in some cases such as prepared 
frozen dinners, for example, a purchase 
probably precludes normal buying of 
vegetables and other items which would 
otherwise accompany a home-prepared 
main dish. 


CONVENIENCE FOODS—With these items, 
as with many others, a demand for con- 
venience seems predominant — conveni- 
ence in shopping as well as in meal prep- 
aration, sometimes regardless of what 
we used to consider important cost dif- 
ferentials. Heaven forbid, I even imply 
housewives are lazy; rather, I think for 
many today there is a real need to save 
time. 


Consider for example the amazing 
number of employed women, many of 
whom are homemakers, or others who 
must prepare their own meals after 
work. More than 21 million women are 
employed today—nearly one out of every 
three workers nationally. Add to this 
the fact that domestic servants are 
scarcer than the proverbial hen’s teeth 
and that the number of families with an 
income sufficient to permit a considerable 
degree of independence with regard to 
purchases has increased, and you have 
a made-to-order climate conducive to the 
introduction of new products or new 
ideas which permit the saving of time. 


RADIO & TELEVISION—The use of such 
products, a gradual reduction in the work 
week, and other factors have given most 
people more leisure time. A part of this 
leisure time is being used to watch tele- 
vision and listen to the radio. An analy- 
sis of our Audimeter records of radio 
and TV usage reveals that the average 
home in the United States is now using 
radio and TV 7.2 hours per day. This 
usage rate is 2 hours per day over the 
1950 average and is climbing steadily. 
As a consequence of this increased use 
of these media, they offer attractive rus- 
sibilities to the grocery advertiser. Fur- 
thermore, since it would seem somewhat 
difficult to do all this listening and look- 
ing and still have time for the many 
other household chores, it would appear 
that this one influence, at least, will con- 
tinue to exert pressure for time-saving 
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in food preparation and other domestic 
functions. 


FEWER & LARGER BUYERS—The changes 
just referred to are important for they 
mean that extra dollars must be pro- 
vided by business men for product and 
package research to keep abreast of these 
new living habits. Other startling 
changes are occurring also which make 
it desirable to review and modify exist- 
ing sales and distribution policies. Of 
major concern to you is the continuing 
trend toward concentration of grocery 
business in the hands of fewer and there- 
fore more powerful retailers. In 1948 
there were 408,000 grocery, grocery- 
meat, delicatessen and country-general 
stores in the United States. These stores 
did slightly over $26 billion of business 
in that year. 


At the end of 1956, only 361,000 stores 
did $41 billion of volume. Thus, some 
37,000 fewer stores did $15 billion more 
business. More importantly, however, the 
chains and independent supers which 
formerly accounted for only 43.7 percent 
of the total volume have grown to over 
61.0 percent of total in 1956. 

Large stores have forged ahead at a 
surprising rate and are now individually 
big businesses. In 1956 the average chain 
store did $908,000 total sales; the aver- 
age super independent did nearly three 
quarters of a million—this as compared 
with only minor progress in volume for 
all remaining stores. : 

Let me put it another way. To be ex- 
posed to 70 percent of the grocery traffic 
in the country, the average grocery com- 
modity needed distribution (shelf place- 
ment) in 112,000 stores in 1939. Slightly 
more than 90,000 stores would do the 
trick in 1948; 55,000 stores were required 
in 1954. Somewhere between 45,000 and 
50,000 stores are needed now, and the 
figure is declining each day. More im- 
portantly, the number of buyers is de- 
clining at an even faster rate because of 
acquisitions or chain consolidation. This 
puts a tremendous premium on each sales 
call. A successful contact is highly pro- 
ductive; a failure can hurt like the 
dickens. 

Remember I have been talking about 
the average grocery commodity. On most 
eanned foods lines the concentration of 
business is even greater, since the prod- 
ucts you men sell are typically merchan- 
disable big store items. For example dur- 
ing the 1956-57 pack year on canned 
peaches, pears, corn and peas, fruit cock- 
tail, catsup and tomato sauce, 24 percent 
of the stores in the country did approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the volume. 

Perhaps I can emphasize the import- 
ance of a few stores even more by point- 
ing out that only 27 corporate chain food 
operations do nearly 50 percent of all 
national volume on a sizable list of can- 
ned foods lines. It is evident, then, that 
this merchandising revolution is of more 
concern to you people than to the aver- 
age food product seller. 


Further, your continuous need to have 
the right pricing, delivery, and merchan- 
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dising schedules increases in direct pro- 
portion to business concentration. In 
addition to keeping these factors con- 
stantly in tune with the new tempo of 
business, consider also the quality of 
your sales representative. The caliber of 
men now buying for the large retailers is 
first class. Because of this, every grocery 
manufacturer should consider ways of 
upgrading his own representatives who 
must deal with them. 


In dealing with intelligent well-in- 
formed buyers, it is well to remember 
that the larger the store, the greater the 
selling efficiency dmanded of any product. 
The point is well illustrated by a study 
of gross sales per square foot of selling 
area by store sizes. As volume increases 
from $4 thousands to $10 thousand per 
week to over $30 thousand per week, 
weekly yield per square foot of selling 
area increases from $1.85 to $3.63. Cer- 
tainly, a slow mover would have little 
chance of retaining shelf space long in 
the latter case, and the necessity for this 
yield to maintain profits makes buyers 
look long and hard at new or non-estab- 
lished items. Furthermore, the factual 
data are wanted by the buyer from the 
seller covering the performance of estab- 
lished items as well. The days of the sil- 
ver-tongued master salesman are on the 
wane. Results are more likely to be 
achieved today by quipping your man 
with a sound presentation including such 
figures as turnover rates and profit per 
dollar invested in inventory. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


So much for a quick look at the food 
merchandising picture as it exists today. 
You men could add other points to the 
few major developments I have just 
cited. I’m sure you will agree, though, 
they would only emphasize the general 
theme expressed—that intense competi- 
tion is the order of the day. The $64 
question is: What of the future? My 
crystal ball is murky and cloudy, but in 
the background are a few discernible 


signs which I would like to relay. Possi- 
bly we can interpret them together. 


THE DEMAND PICTURE 


First of all, I should think you might 
be optimistic concerning the demand for 
foods in the years immediately ahead. 
Our population growth in recent years 
has been truly surprising. It has traced 
to increased longevity and births per 
family but principally to the increased 
marriage rate in the 1940’s. And the chil- 
dren of those marriages are now, or soon 
will be, marrying and having children of 
their own. Thus, we have a compounding 
chain-reaction effect which is just now 
beginning to be felt. The tremendous 
gain of 16 million which occurred in our 
national population from 1950 through 
1956 will almost certainly be exceeded 
by the gain which is expected to occur 
in the next six years. 


The Census Bureau estimates that by 
1960 population will exceed 1956 levels 
by about 12 million persons, a total which 
exceeds the combined present population 
of the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, and the District 
of Columbia. Someone will have to pro- 
duce the food for these people; so the 
opportunity seems real. It is a question 
of recognizing and solving demand and 
distribution problems. 

In your planning, remember that 
growth will be centered in the “under 20” 
and “over 64” age groups which will, 
in all probability, require specialized 
products. 


No doubt the trend to urbanization 
will also continue. This also points in the 
direction of increased demand for canned 
foods. In 1950, 16.6 percent of our total 
population lived on farms; today only 12 
percent are so located. 


Under the impetus of these develop- 
ments, and barring some unforeseen cir- 
cumstances the pack expansion of earlier 
years should continue. But the business 
climate has changed, and many sellers 
will have to make substantial changes in 
established policies in order to share pro- 


portionately in whatever growth may 
occur. 


Consider merchandising methods, for 
example. Here we must recognize that 
voluntary retail point-of-sale help in sell- 
ing our products probably will continue 
to decline. In earlier days when store 
layouts were less modern, in-store inven- 
tories were heavier, fewer items were 
sold per store, and competition was less 
vigorous, retail displays and week-end 
special advertising were relatively easy 
to obtain. 


Today, however, active help of this 
type on any individual items is much 
harder to secure. Despite substantial 
effort, the average showings for 8 can- 
ned fruit and canned vegetable items 
today are nearly 20 percent, or one fifth, 
less than in 1951. Since dozens of studies 
we have made over the years prove the 
great value of retail-point-of-sale sup- 
port in moving merchandise, it seems ap- 
parent that you have no alternative but 
to work harder in developing success- 
ful programs of this type keyed to re- 
tailer requirements or lose out in the 
competitive race. 


APPRAISAL OF INVENTORY 


Second, and closely allied, is the need 
for continuous appraisal of your retail 
inventory situation. Retail stores are 
faced with rising costs, as are canners 
and all other businessmen. In an attempt 
to counterbalance these inflationary pres- 
sures as well as to accommodate invest- 
ment in new items, stores have sharply 
scaled back inventories of old-line, estab- 
lished products. As a result, shelf veloc 
ity, stockturn, and profit on invested 
capital have gone up, but inventory pres- 
sure has gone down. 


This trend is general, but it has been 
particularly noticeable for canned fruits 
and vegetables. On-premise stocks of 
four leading volume canned fruit and 
vegetable commodity lines are about half 
what they were in 1948, and the down- 
trend is continuing. You will agree, I’m 
sure, that this situation is not conducive 
to increased volume. It needs some coun- 
terbalancing sales influence. You will 
recognize too that, as stocks decline in 
the stores, some items are more likely to 
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TRAVELING BILLBOARDS—With three new Fruehauf Cube- 
liner semis and one diesel tractor, Washington-Oregon Foods 
shuttle manufactured products, as well as company supplies, 
between their two Washington State headquarters. 

One trailer is stationed at Vancouver and the other in Yakima. 
The third is attached to the diesel tractor traveling between the 
two points. When the tractor arrives at one point, it merely 
drops the loaded trailer and picks up the other one which has 
been loaded in the meantime, to return in the opposite direction. 

Tom Paddison, resident manager for Washington Canners 
Cooperative, which in combination with Blue Ribbon Growers 
forms the Washington-Oregon Foods Organization has expressed 
the company’s enthusiasm for their new Cubeliners. ‘The sides, 
which have been decorated with advertising material, are ideal 
highway billboards,” Paddison states. 
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run ont of stock. As the out-of-stock 
problem becomes progressively worse, it 
cuts down the effectiveness of your ad- 
vertising. Demand may be stimulated and 
then cut off at the point of purchase. 


As a countermeasure, many of you 
have already increased and dispersed 
warehousing facilities. Such a step adds 
to costs, of course; but, if insistence con- 
tinues on the part of buyers to delay 
orders until the last minute, there would 
seem to be no alternative but to provide 
for immediate delivery if you hope to 
make every possible sale. 


APPRAISAL OF PROMOTION 


Third is the need for a realistic. ap- 
praisal of recent promotional develop- 
ments. At the risk of seeming critical, 
I would suggest that too many of you 
spend too much time thinking in produc- 
tion terms—quality and price. Both are 
highly important, but a third quality— 
stimulation of demand—gains in propor- 
tion as competition increases. 


We often talk in such big figures—na- 
tional population, total grocery sales, 
etc.—that we lose sight of the fact that 
our business success is determined by 
millions of little decisions, each of which 
is important to someone at the time. In 
1957, the average per capita expenditure 
for all items sold in all food stores in the 
country was only $255. This narrows 
down to $21.25 a month, or about 70 cents 
a day—and it’s important to each of you 
to try to get some of that 70 cents. Al- 
ways remember, everything offered for 
sale competes with your products—not 
only items sold in grocery stores, but in 
other goods and services as well. If other 
industries or other individuals are going 
to try to influence demand, you must pro- 
mote the basic good qualities of canned 
foods in order to stay in the race. The 
easy way out, of course, is to have a pro- 
motional budget so large you can do 
everything anybody else does. Unfor- 
tunately, few are in that position. For- 
tunately, excellent results can often be 
obtained by devoting more time to study- 
ing the problem and thereby sharpening 
whatever promotional tools are being 
used. 


When it comes to advertising, two 
points stand out: more money is being 
spent, and each dollar is working harder 
due to better media, better selection, and 
better copy. Media research has made 
substantial contributions to manufactur- 
ers’ knowledge in this area during the 
past few years. Your own programs, to 
be competitive, must increase proportion- 
ately and be made more efficient. In 1957, 
for example, the level of major media 
outlay by 20 of the largest grocery item 
sellers in the country was 7 percent above 
the 1956 showing and 40 percent above 
1952. If your own programs lagged, and 
all the evidence I have been able to 
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gather indicates this is true for the can- 
ning industry versus the aggregate, you 
may be overlooking an opportunity. For 
example, most of the companies (other 
than canners) with which we are fa- 
miliar who are selling their products 
through grocery stores spent about 4 per- 
cent of their factory revenue for media 
advertising last year. Just as no manu- 
facturer can long afford to be out-pro- 
moted by his competitors, neither can an 
industry permit itself to be out-promoted 
if it expects to share in the growth of 
America. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Fourth, and in the same connection, 
is a need for examining direct consumer- 
promotion activity for possible future 
use. Historically, there has been little 
of this type of promotion in the canned 
foods field. But such activity is growing 
in the grocery industry and poses an- 
other problem or opportunity for you. 
Others generally have found that promo- 
tions of this type will achieve a consumer 
sales and share-of-market increase dur- 
ing the promotion, but the gains achieved 
are only temporary. They have found, 
too, that deals will seldom change the 
trend of a long-established brand or 
product. But, and this may be important 
to you for future use, it is widely recog- 
nized that special promotions may be of 
value: in introducing new or improved 
products, in broadening distribution of 
old products, and in fighting a defensive 
battle against an aggressive competitor. 


What I am suggesting is a review of 
promotional budgets to be sure that the 
proper proportion is going into the con- 
sumer promotion, as compared with that 
going into trade deals. 


PRODUCT ATTRACTIVENESS 


This discussion of advertising and pro- 
motion leads up to my fifth point. There 
is a growing need for appraisal of prod- 
uct attractiveness from the consumer’s 
standpoint. 


In the past 8 to 10 years, self-service 
stores have grown at a tremendous rate. 
They now do 82 percent of the grocery 
business. The stores are gaint and im- 
personal. No longer does the housewife 
ask a manager or clerk what is good for 
dinner or how to prepare such and such 
a product. No one except a stock boy or 
a check-out girl is in evidence. Your 
package speaks for you as it never did 
before. Be sure it stops the consumer’s 
eye and presents, as quickly and effec- 
tively as possible, one or more reasons 
why it should be bought. Whereas 10 
years ago a package change could be 
made with little effect on sales, in recent 
years our reports have been showing siz- 
able shifts as a consequence of better 
packaging. 


With 7 to 8 thousand products avail- 
able in many of these stores, each hoping 
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for customer attention, it would seem 
essential for you to have the best pos- 
sible salesman on the shelf. If you don’t 
and lag in the race, it’s a sure bet some 
other brand or commodity can be found 
to take your place. Fortunately, when 
changes of this type are contemplated, 
investments and risks can be greatly 
minimized through the use of controlled 
test-marketing programs. 


PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


As a sixth point, I would suggest that 
you start at the earliest possible moment 
to explore the question of product im- 
provement. I am treading on hallowed 
ground, I know, when I imply that what 
you are offering isn’t the finest thing 
available, but others are trying to con- 
vince housewives that they have some- 
thing better and there is always the pos- 
sibility that housewives will agree, re- 
gardless of the nutritional or cost merits 
of the case. 


Often times slight changes in the color, 
taste, or texture of a product can in- 
crease its sales significantly. Your pro- 
duction people might not agree with such 
suggested changes, contending that they 
may add to costs or even reduce quality, 
and they might be right; but then they 
are biased consumers at best, and you 
must sell as consumers want to buy. 


You might find that a very minor 
change would produce results as pleasing 
as one of our clients did recently. About 
four years ago, the seller of an estab- 
lished food product became convinced 
that a minor taste change would be bene- 
ficial. Since that time, his volume has 
gained 93 percent; his share of market 
has jumped from 15.2 percent to 23.0 
percent of total. We have other samples 
in our files where a reduction in product 
quality—from the manufacturers’ view- 
point —resulted in greater customer 
satisfaction and sales. I feel sure that 
some of you have learned in one way or 
another that women often act irrationally 
and unpredictably. Since most buyers of 
canned foods are women, a little experi- 
mentation along these lines can be pro- 
ductive. 


For example, a dramatic sales story is 
being recorded’ today as a result of a 
minor package change by another esta- 
blished food seller. His sales were slip- 
ping prior to the change, largely because 
of a competitor’s development. More re- 
cently the declining sales curve has been 
reversed, and volume is running 17 per- 
cent above that realized just prior to the 
change. 


The can companies certainly won’t 
thank me for suggesting there is much 
that can be done to improve your pack- 
age—a can. However, I have personally 
counted and restacked thousands of cans 
and have heard dozens of grocers com- 
plain about the difficulty of stacking can- 
ned foods. Complaints about the opening 
of cans leave little doubt in my mind that 
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Hansen Canning Company, Gladstone, 
Michigan, has announced that D. E. Greb, 
long identified with the canning industry 
in the Midwest, and for many years as- 
sociated with his brother in the operation 
of the Blytheville Canning Company, 
Blytheville, Arkansas, and more recently 
with Stokely-Van Camp and Country 
Gardens, has joined the staff of the Han- 
sen Canning Company and will have 
charge of sales. 


Florida Citrus Commission Research 
Commitee will conduct a new and en- 
larged industry-wide research program 
on the characteristics and use of freeze- 
damaged oranges. The recent freeze 
came as a serious blow to the Florida 
citrus industry and it is hoped that valu- 
able information may be obtained on 
what happens to an orange when it 
freezes and how it may best be utilized. 
The committee will call upon individual 
plant laboratories to work in a coordi- 
nated inquiry in an effort to obtain full 
information on procedure in the event 
further freeze damage is experienced. 


D. E. Foote & Company — John T. 
Riley, Trustee, has advised that the real 
estate buildings and equipment of D. E. 
Foote & Company at Baltimore, will be 
sold at public auction Tuesday, January 
28, on the premises at 2023 Aliceanna 
Street, by N. B. Lobe & Company, Auc- 
tioneers, 103 Hopkins Place, Baltimore 1, 
where further information may be ob- 
tained. 


Wage-Hour Bulletin — “Questions and 
Answers on How the Federal Wage-Hour 
Law Applies to Canning and First Pro- 
cessing of Fruits and Vegetables” is the 
title of a bulletin issued by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, which should prove 
of interest to both canners and freezers. 
The bulletin may be obtained from your 
regional or local wage and hour and 
public contracts offices. 


Canners Exchange, specialist in fire 
insurance coverages for food plants, 
closed 1957 with a dividend of $1,600,219. 
51 for its Policyholders. This is an aver- 
age of 36% and is the largest annual 
saving refund in its history. It is all the 
more notable in view of the generally 
poor underwriting results being shown by 
almost all other insurance carriers. 


LENTEN PROMOTION — Jean Moore- 
head demonstrates some of the satura- 
tion: advertising and point-of-sale sup- 
port behind the Tuna Rice Au Gratin 


Lenten promotion in’ February and 
March, jointly sponsored by Carnation 
Evaporated Milk and General Foods’ 
Minute Rice. 


The Matson Navigation Company, 
which transports large quanties of can- 
ned pineapple from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the mainland, has been authorized to 
increase its freight rates by 9 per cent. 
Other transportation lines have asked for 
a similar raise. 


John G. Paton Company, New York 
City food brokers and importers, with 
offices at 630 Fifth Avenue, has changed 
the firm name to John Paton, Ine. 


Eugene Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Eugene, Oregon, has prepared an illus- 
strated brochure“telling the full story of 
their operations in commemoration of the 
50th Anniversary of its founding. In ad- 
dition to reviewing the history of the 
Association through the first fifty years, 
the brochure also tells of its administra- 
tive setup, the story of production, care- 
ful selection of ingredients, plant opera- 
tion and quality control of the product 
through to the warehouse. 
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Ed F. Woelper, National Can Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, was recently installed as 
Potentate of Boumi Temple of the Shrine. 
Ed is one of the best known men in the 
industry, and is the past president of the 
Young Guard Society and heads up the 
committee responsible for the Young 
Guard Entertainment at the National 
Convention. 


The Tri-County Growers Cooperative, 
an organization of bean growers, has 
been formed in Central New York State 
to market snap beans for its members 
for both fresh market and processing. 
Only beans under contract will be mar- 
keted by the corp., it is understood. 


The Continental Can Company has ac- 
quired the huge seven-acre plant of 
Crown-Zellerbach in San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia. This will nearly double the size 
of the can company’s East Bay facilities 
and will be used initially to consolidate 
all Oakland warehousing operations. 
Later, it will house several manufactur- 
ing operations. 


UBC DISTRIBUTORS, INCORPOR- 
ATED, Chicago and Mr. A. W. Schreiber, 
president of H. Schreiber Wholesale Dis- 
tributors of Niagara Falls, New York 
announce the completion of a territorial 
franchise which grants the Schreiber 
firm the exclusive distribution of “Deer- 
wood” and “Foodcraft” Brands in Nia- 
gara Falls and Niagara County, New 
York. Schreiber is very active with the 
Institutional Trade in the area and they 
feel that the use of the controlled brands 
will allow them to greatly expand their 
sales on the basis of competitive prices 
combined with controlled quality. 


Agricultural Pesticides Conferences — 
The University of Maryland, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, in cooperation 
with the Experiment Station, will pre- 
sent two conferences on Agricultural 
Pesticides. The first conference will be 
held in the American Legion Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, February 11, with the 
morning session beginning at 9:30 A.M. 
and the afternoon session beginning at 
1:30. 

A like conference will be held at the 
Francis Seott Key Hotel in Frederick, 
Maryland, February 13, with morning 
and afternoon sessions being held at the 
same hours as above. 
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CONVENTION ELECTIONS 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Edward E. Burns, President of the 
Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York, was elected President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association at the annual 
meeting held in Atlantic City, January 
20. Mr. Burns succeeds A. Edward 
Brown, Vice-President of Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Ine., Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
Norman O. Sorensen, President, Country 
Gardens, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was elec- 
ted Vice-President; and Carlos Campbell, 
Washington, D. C., was continued in the 
office of Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY — 


S. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, Hoopeston, Illinois, sueceeds Her- 
bert J. Barnes, Kayesville Canning Com- 
pany, Kaysville, Utah, as President of 
the Old Guard Society. Nicholas J. Jan- 
son of the food brokerage company bear- 
ing his name in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected First Vice-President; and Robert 
L. Eirich, H. S. Crocker Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, was named Second Vice- 
President. John Dingee continues as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


The Board of Directors of the Young 
Guard Society met on Sunday afternoon, 
January 19, in Atlantic City, and elected 
the following officers: George H. Horsley, 
The Horsley Company, Ogden, Utah, 
President; Tyrus R. Young, Charles G. 
Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pen- 
nsylvania, First-President; Jerre Pear- 
son, Dan Joseph Company, Columbus, 
Georgia, Second Vice-President; Robert 
B. Connelly, American Can Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Herbert E. Shek, H. S. Crocker 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and Arthur J. Judge, The 
Canning Trade, Baltimore, Maryland, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


CANNING MACHINERY 
& SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


John C. Swift, White Cap Company, 
Chicago, was elected President of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held in Atlan- 
tic City on Sunday morning, January 19, 
succeeding Clifford K. Wilson, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation, San 
Jose, Colifornia, who becomes Ex-Officio. 
William E. Vaughn of American Can 
Company, New York City, was elected 
Vice-President; and W. D. Lewis, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was continued as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


New Directors elected were: Joe 
Urschel, Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, to fill the unexpired 
term of Roland Johnson, resigned. Robert 
A. Sindall, A. K. Robins & Company, 
Baltimore, and Robert Meighan, Weirton 
Steel Company, Weirton, West Virginia; 
were elected to succeed Jules L. Bauer, 
Interchemical Corporation, New York 
City, and Mr. Vaughn, who moved up to 
the vice-presidency. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE SECRETARIES 


Jack R. Grey, Secretary of the Pennsy- 
lvania Canners Association was elected 
President of the Association of Canners 
State and Regional Secretaries at the 
annual meeting of that group in Atlantic 
City this week. Robert J. Marsh, Can- 
ners League of California, was elected 
Vice-President; and Guy Pollock, Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association, was elec- 
ted Secretary-Treasurer. 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS 
ASSOCIATION 


National Preservers Association, at 
their annual meeting held in Atlantic 
City, January 19, 20 and 21, elected the 
following officers: Joseph A. Raphael, 
Louis Sherry Preserves, Inc., Long Island 
City, New York, President; Vice-Presi- 


dents John S. Phillips, Puritan Preserve 
Company, San Francisco, California; J. 
N. Major, Jr., Old Virginia Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., Front Royal, Virginia; and 
Francis Oelerich, Oelerich & Berry Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. John C. Fosgate, 
Chester C. Fosgate Company, Orlando; 
Florida was reelected Secretary-Trea- 
surer; Richard F. Curry, Washington, 
D. C., Executive Vice-President. 


THE FORTY NINERS 


Frank S. Langsenkamp, F. H. Langsen- 
kamp Company, Indianapolis, was elected 
President of The Forty Niners succeeding 
David S. Nay of the William J. Stange 
Company, Chicago. Edward E. Judge, 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, was elec- 
ted Vice-President; and Charles E. 
Schick, Waukesha Foundry Company, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, was elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Retailers Short Course—The Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark, will hold a 
Food Retailers Short Course on Sunday 
and Monday, March 30 and 31, which 
should be of much interest to cannery 
management and sales people, and es- 
pecially to food brokers, all of which 
people are invited to attend. It provides 
the opportunity to learn more of the re- 
tailer’s outlook on his problems and his 
ability to merchandise canned foods. 


Tuna Labeling Postponed—The Food 
and Drug Administration has postponed 
indefinitely the effective date for the new 
labeling provisions for canned tuna until 
a final ruling can be made as a result of 
findings determined at a public hearing 
on the subject. 


DEATHS 


Howard Crawford, with D. E. Foote & 
Company, Baltimore, for approximately 
40 years, and recently retired as secre- 
tary-treasurer of that firm, died on 
January 13, 1958. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, Says: 


‘In order to sell 

much juice like me, 
‘Be sure your label 

says vitamin C— 
‘*30 milligrams—to be exact — 
a ‘“‘Is contained in each 


‘Do it. | did it. I’m going far. 
“Look at my money and my big car! 


“Standardize, 
and say so 
on your labels, 
“Your brand 
will be famous, 
like Aesop’s Fables. 
“Use this simple pay-off plan 
‘To make good money. 
| did. You can!’ 
Ask Juice Fortification Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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IN THE NEWS 


WAGE-HOUR EXEMPTIONS 
DEPEND ON INGREDIENTS 


Citrus canners and packers are re- 
minded to “measure carefully” ingre- 
dients which go into products made under 
claimed exemptions of the Federal Wage- 
Hour Law. 


“Too much of any product which is not 
‘fresh fruit’ may cause the loss of over- 
time-pay exemptions”, said Felix T. 
Haynes, field office supervisor of the U. 
S. Labor Department’s wage-hour office 
at Birmingham, Alabama. 


Explaining that the question had been 
raised often during the current citrus 
season in view of increased diversifi- 
cation of product lines of Florida can- 
ners, Mr. Haynes said his agency has 
traditionally applied the rule of non- 
exemption to the canning of fruit cock- 
tail, marmalade, and similar products 
which contain a substantial percentage of 
foreign ingredients. 

“However”, he added, “certain punches, 
ades, fruit bowls, and other products now 
coming onto the market also contain 
more than the allowable 20 percent of 
ingredients other than fresh fruit.” 


Under the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law, the usual overtime-pay provision 
requires time and one-half after 40 
hours. But this is changed for workers 
engaged in “canning or packing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables”. 


For the exempt employee there may be 
complete elimination cf the overtime-pay 
requirement during 14 workweeks; while, 
for another similar period, premium pay 
rates may be figured at time and one-half 
after 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week. 

“The measurement of the ingredients 
is determined by weight, or, where more 
appropriate, by volume”, Haynes said, 
and added that “for enforcement pur- 
poses” his investigators will deny the 
exemptions where the foreign ingre- 
dients exceed 20 percent. 


The foreign-ingredient test will also 
apply to the application of a minimum- 
wage exemption available to certain can- 
ners whose operations fall within the 
“Area of Production” test, he stated. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


William H. Dietrich has been appointed 
Continental Can Company’s Central 
Metal Division manager of packer can 
sales, it was announced by William M. 
Cameron, vice president of the Division. 
Formerly district sales manager for the 
Division’s Chicago tri-state district, Mr. 
Dietrich replaces the retired Clay B. 
Nichols who will continue his connection 
with Continental Can on a _ part-time 
basis as a consultant. The Chicago tri- 
state sales district, it was also an- 
nounced, has been broken up into two 
new districts—the Illinois-Indiana sales 
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district with James F. Fogarty Jr., for- 
mer assistant products sales manager for 
processed foods, assuming the position of 
district sales manager for processed 
foods, assuming the position of district 
sales manager; and the Michigan sales 
district with William K. Rusch, former 
Central Metal Division assistant to the 
sales manager for packer cans, named as 
district sales manager. 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS ON 
RADIATION PRESERVATION 


A report of the state of development to 
February 1957 of the radiation process 
for preservation of food and the activi- 
ties of the joint Government committee 
coordinating the program has just been 
released to the public through the Office 
of Technical Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


The volume was prepared by the Joint 
Interdepartmental Committee on Radia- 
tion Preservation of Food, which was 
created in May 1956 to provide guidance 
for the accelerated program. The com- 
mitee consists of representatives of the 
Departments of State, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Army, Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


The Committee’s first report covers 
activities during its first nine months of 
operation. The radiation process is des- 
cribed, and early research and develop- 
ment efforts are reveiwed. A chapter 
deals with what has been accomplished 
and another with what remains to be 
done before the process is turned over to 
industry. 


The report, PB 131168 The Interde- 
partmental Radiation Preservation of 
Food Program: First Report by the In- 
terdepartmental Committee, Feb. 1957, 
may be ordered from OTS, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25. It 
contains 31 pages, price $1. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by National Canners Association 
Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 


1956-57 1957-58 

(Basis 6/10's) 
Carryover, Sept. 697,673 963,301 
Pack to Jan. 1 3,124,074 3,297,342 
Supply 3,821,747 4,260,643 
Shipments during Dee. ...... 375,112 263,116 
Ship., Sept. 1 to Jan. 1........ 1,350,788 1,248,579 

CANNED APPLESAUCE 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases ) 
Carryover, Sept. 1. w- 1,124,446 2,357,876 
Pack to Jan. 1......... «» 13,505,747 12,637,971 
Supply 14,630,193 14,995,847 
Shipments during Dec. ...... 896,499 1,009,926 
Ship., Sept. 1 to Jan, 1............ 4,845,176 5,248,102 

CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July Lu... 354,613 200,845 
Pack 2,748,671 3,604,022 
Supply 3,108,284 3,804,867 
Shipments during Dec. ...... 120,178 192,398 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1........ 1,639,117 2,125,006 
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AOAC’S WILEY AWARD 
NOMINATIONS SOUGHT 


Frank A. Vorhes, Jr., President of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, has announced that nomina- 
tions are now being accepted for the 
Second Annual Harvey W. Wiley Award 
for Achievement in Analytical Methods. 
This award, which consists of $500 in 
cash, goes to the scientist who makes an 
outstanding contribution to the develop- 
ment of methods of analysis for foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, feeds, fertilizers, and 
pesticides, or for use in general analyti- 
cal chemistry. These are the fields of 
interest of the AOAC, encompassed in-its 
publication, Official Methods of Analysis. 
This thousand-page book is the primary 
laboratory manual of regulatory chemists 
and research workers in agriculture in 
the United States and throughout the 
world. 


The first award was won by L. C. 
Mitchell of the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration for his contributions to the de- 
velopment of many methods of analysis 
for spices, cereals, dairy products and 
eggs, and, more recently, for his contri- 
butions toward the development of the 
techniques of paper chromatography, 
useful in meeting problems arising from 
the rapidly expanding use of chemical 
additives in foods. 


Nominations must be submitted by 
April 1, 1958. Nominees need not be 
members of the Association. A general 
statement regarding the award may be 
obtained from the Secretary, William 
Horwitz, Box 540, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington 4, D.C. 


CANCO SEES GAINS IN 
CAN PRODUCTION 


Gains in industry production of metal 
cans in 1958 have been forecast by the 
American Can Company. 


The company estimated 1958 can out- 
put in the U. S., calculated on the basis 
of No. 2 cans, at between 41.5 and 42 
billion units, compared with probable 
production of about 40.2 billion cans in 
1957. 

Metal can output in 1957 was about 
four per cent under 1956, a record year, 
a Canco spokesman said. 

The 1957 decline in can production, he 
said, was attributable to a drop of more 
than 50 million cases in the nation’s fruit 
and vegetable packs due to a combination 
of acreage reductions and bad growing 
weather across the country. Inventory 
build-ups of a number cf other canned 
products also contributed to the lower 
1957 output of cans, he explained. 

Contrary to the general trend, how- 
ever, production of cans in 1957 for beer, 
carbonated beverages, pet food and fish 
and seafood showed moderate gains, com- 
pared with 1956. Canco estimated that 
beer can production in 1957 would reach 
a new record of 8.2 billion units. 

The company forecasts increases in pro- 
duction of containers for most canned 
products in 1958. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Improved Buying Noted — Grapefruit 

And Blended Juice Prices Higher — Tomato 

Prices Strong — Attention To Green: Bean 

Market — Asparagus Market Continues 

Steady — Better Buying Trend On Corn — 
Fish Market Remains Firm. 


By “New York Stater’ 


New York, January 24, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Improved trends 
were noted in many sections of the mar- 
ket. In some instances, there was trouble 
meeting requests owing to the limited 
stocks, while in others the buying was 
held certain to cut sharply in supplies in 
first hands. There were also price ad- 
vances, notably in tomatoes, Maine sar- 
dines and the citrus juice groups.’ Some 
of the buying, especially in fish, was 
based on the low inventories held in im- 
portant trade outfits, along with the de- 
sire to bring about a better supply 
situation in order to meet expected heavy 
Lenten requirements. There are some 
packs, however, especially salmon where 
no worth while stocks are to be had, ex- 
cept for a few items. There was also 
attention given to Western reports that 
in certain states a sales campaign will 
soon be pushed on canned peas in an 
effort to interest consumers in purchas- 
ing larger quantities at attractive prices. 
The Florida citrus juice market has come 
in for sharp attention and the prospects 
of curtailed packs has already been felt 
in price advances. 


THE OUTLOOK—The feeling is that 
a heavier buying movement will be seen 
In many sections of the canned food mar- 
ket through the balance of the winter 
months. In vegetables there is a very 
strong price asked for tomatoes with no 
indication that this schedule will be cut 
owing to the limited unsold stocks re- 
maining in first hands. Fresh markets 
are very strong and in many instances 
these buyers have turned to either canned 
or frozen products to cover their needs. 
There is also expected to be continued 
buying in green beans, lima beans, swee: 
corn, spinach and carrots, where prices 
are held to be in line with buyers’ views. 
As for fish, no let up in the demand is 
held possible. In view of the many sup- 
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ply shortages a good share of the buying 
is likely to center in tuna where a better 
than average stock is noted. Further- 
more, many tuna packers are now in a 
position to seek business on a stabilized 
price trend for they have closed price 
negotiations with fishermen for the cur- 
rent season. 


CITRUS JUICES — Grapefruit and 
blended juices moved into a higher price 
bracket as a result of the decreased esti- 
mates regarding production, a lift in the 
buying trend and the belief that many 
first hands were running low on supplies. 
Orange juice was continued at $1.12% 
per doz. fob for 2s, $2.50 for 46 oz: and 
$5.55 for 10s. Blended was moved up 5 
to 10¢ a dozen with 2s quoted at $1.12, 
and 46 oz. $2.45, covering both sweetened 
and unsweetened, while grapefruit juice 
was 5c higher on sweetened only, at 
$1.07% and $2.30, per dozen, fob. No un- 
sweetened was offered. Grapefruit seg- 
ments were firm and in demand. It may 
be weeks before any definite reports are 
available as regards probable pack fig- 
ures, but already frozen processors are 
expected to pack the smallest total in 
recent years. The Florida Citrus Mutual 
is reported checking into ways and means 
whereby its grower member can insure 
their crops to get at least something in 
case of another freeze like that which 
occured in December. 


TOMATOES—A strong price position 
is noted. Currently standards were of- 
fered at $1.07% for 1s, $1.42% for 303s, 
$2.15 for 2%s and $7.50 for 10s, all per 
dozen, fob. These prices are the strong- 
est in some time, but despite the upturn, 
the trade is anticipating further price 
lifts. The California market is also 
strong with standards quoted at $1.30 for 
303s, $1.90 for 2%s and $6.85 for 10s, 
per dozen, fob. Some private trade esti- 
mates indicated that unsold stocks in the 
East are very small and that there will 
be complete exhaustion of supplies before 
the new packs are ready late next sum- 
mer. To add to the seriousness of the 
situation is the idea that the stock posi- 
tion in the Mid-west and in California is 
also quite tight. 


PEAS—While there were no price 
changes noted, the market holding at re- 
cent asking levels, there was a better 
feeling in view of the sales campaign 
said to be ready to start in Chicago, 
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Milwaukee and St. Louis in the hopes of 
interesting buyers. Success of the plan. 
could cut sharply into unsold stocks in 
that area and it may then be followed 
by a similar drive in other parts of the 
country, many operators felt. Standard 
Alaskas 8 oz. were offered fob. Maryland 
at 90c, 303s, at $1.10 and 10s at $7.25 
per dozen. At Wisconsin sales points the 
market was 80c, $1.05 and $6.75 per doz- 
en respectively, fob. For 303s, extra 
standard Alaskas, fob Maryland, are 
$1.40, standard sweet $1.10, extra stand- 
ard sweets $1.15 and fancy sweets, 5 
sieve $1.45, all per doz. 


GREEN BEANS—tThere is consider- 
able attention being directed to this mar- 
ket as a result of the smaller stocks and 
the idea that many buyers were not carry- 
ing supplies usually held at this season. 
Heavy crop losses in Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Florida, as well as Texas, 
are all factors in the market setup and 
as a result early season processing opera- 
tions in the Maryland sections may be 
cut sharply. Standard cut green beans 
303s, were priced at $1.12, short cuts 
$1.00, extra standard cuts $1.20 and 
fancy 4 sieve cuts $1.35, per dozen, fob 
Maryland factories. On extra standards 
5 sieve the asking level was $1.15 for 
303s, 4 sieve $1.25 and fancy 4 sieve cuts 
$1.35, all per doz. There were also offer- 
ings of cut wax beans at firm levels with 
303s, standards $1.15, short cuts $1.10, 
extra standard 5 sieve cuts $1.15 and 4 
sieve cuts $1.30, all per doz. fob New 
York State. 


ASPARAGUS—tThere continued to be 
some buying of this item. Despite the 
reports that canner stocks are still ample 
to meet most needs, most markets con- 
tinued to present a steady price tone. 
For 300s, all green the market was $3.20 
per doz. For Eastern areas, with fancy 
cut spears at $2.15. On 10s the market 
was $14.25 per doz., for fancy cut spears, 
fob. 


BEETS—While there has been a fairly 
steady withdrawal of supplies from first 
hands, distributing markets appeared to 
have sufficient stock on hand to meet 
most trade needs. Generally markets 
were steady. For fancy diced 303s, ask- 
ing prices were 85c to 90c, fancy cuts 
95c, shoestrings 95c, sliced $1.00 and 
fancy wholes 95c, all fob Wisconsin ship- 
ping point. Offerings fob New Jersey 
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shipping points included fancy cuts at 
95¢e and whole $1.15 to $1.35, as to count. 


CARROTS—No change in the general 
price setup was noted, but there was a 
decrease in the offering totals, apparently 
the result of crop losses in many of the 
southern producing sections from the re- 
cent freeze. Buyers could place business 
on the basis of $1.05 for fancy diced, 
$1.25 for fancy sliced and $1.10 for fancy 
shoestrings, fob Wisconsin shipping cen- 
ters. Texas sellers offered 303s, at 85c 
and 10s at $4.50, while sliced fob that 
shipping point were $1.00 and $5.00 per 
doz., respectively. 


SWEET CORN —The important de- 
velopment was the reports of a better 
buying trend, presumably occasioned by 
the attractive price levels. Stocks are 
below recent totals and there are many 
traders who believe that if the current 
movement is maintained throughout the 
winter months, a greatly improved sup- 
ply and demand basis will be seen. Fancy 
whole grain 303s, fob Maryland shipping 
points were $1.25, extra standards $1.10 
and standards 10s $7.00. Wisconsin sel- 
lers were in the market and offering at 
$1.15 for 303s, and extra standards at 
$1.074 per doz., fob. Fancy cream style 
golden 303s, were $1.35 extra standards 
$1.20 and standards $1.10, per doz. fob 
Maryland shipping points. 


MAINE SARDINES—A tighter sup- 
ply marketing position was noted. Prices 
were lifted some 50c a case to $6.75 per 
case, fob. shipping point keyless quarters. 
The improvement was the result of a 
much broader buying trend on the part 
of the leading users and the belief that 
these will remain in the market for some 
time. There was said to be need of im- 
portant stocks in order to meet expected 
Lenten requirements. Despite the higher 
prices, the contention on the part of lead- 
ing packers is that production costs are 
still above what the current sales levels 
are. There were no additional price 
moves in salmon, tuna, shrimp or lobster, 
with all of these markets maintaining a 
very firm understone. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


California Statistics Make Appearance—Dry 
Bean Prices Advance—Elberta Peach Move- 
ment Slowed Down—Applesauce Movement 
Steady—Most Juices Firm—More Attention 
Noted On Pears—Salmon Sales 
Gaining Momentum. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 23, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Sales of most 
items in the California canned fruit, 
vegetable and fish lists have been keeping 
up quite well since the opening of the 
year and prices are largely without 
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change. Some heavy sales programs are 
to be launched in the immediate future 
and these are expected to make rather 
deep inroads into any backlogs that have 
been built up. Crop prospects at this 
time are encouraging, rainfall being 
above normal in most sections of the 
States, with rather heavy snowfall in 
the mountains. 


FRUIT STOCKS—A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out on the 
part of the Canners League of California 
of statistics covering stocks of canned 
fruits, asparagus, spinach, tomatoes and 
tomato products in the possession of can- 
ners as of January 1, 1958. Stocks of 
fruits on a converted 24/2% basis on this 
date were: apricots, 2,304,230 cases; 
sweet cherries, 177,092 cases; figs, 455,- 
730 cases; pears, 3,437,388 cases; free- 
stone peaches, 2,891,095 cases; cling 
peaches, 11,219,354 cases, fruit cocktail, 
7,315,248 cases; fruits for salad, 698,825 
cases, and mixed fruits, 134,871 cases. 


VEGETABLE STOCKS — Vegetables 
are reported, as usual, in actual cases, 
with asparagus holdings listed as 1,470,- 
505 cases, and stocks of spinach at 1,787,- 
449 cases. Holdings of tomatoes were 
6,622,370 cases, made up of 6,291,224 
cases of round tomatoes and 331,146 
cases of Italian type tomatoes. Tomato 
products were listed as: tomato juice, 
11,164,443 cases; tomato catsup, 10,039,- 
069 cases; tomato chili sauce, 1,149,527; 
tomato sauce and/or hot sauce, 5,146,599; 
tomato puree, 1,874,302; tomato paste, 
4,127,329, and other tomato products, 
686,356. 


DRY BEANS—A feature of the week 
in the dry bean market has been a rather 
sharp advance in Blackeyes, with this 
demand coming largely from Southeast- 
ern States. Sales of top qualities ad- 
vanced 30 cents to 40 cents per one hun- 
dred pounds to as high as $8.10, f.o.b. 
country shipping points. Small Whites 
for canning purposes sold during the 
week as high as $9.10. Prices of beans 
are running a wider range than usual, 
owing to the damage done by rain at har- 
vest time. 


PEACHES—That the movement of 
berta peaches has been slowed down 
somewhat by the special allowances on 
clingstones is the general impression here 
but an improvement is expected now that 
most canners have gone back to their 
former lists on the latter. Sales of No. 
2% fancy halves in Elbertas run a wide 
range, with some stocks offered as low 
as $3.00 but other lots selling at $3.45. 
The general feeling is that $3.20 is about 
an average price. 


APPLESAUCE — A steady movement 
is noted on applesauce, with both Pacific 
Northwest and California pack available 
in the California market. No. 303 choice 
moves largely at $1.20 a dozen, with 
fancy at $1.40. This is the lowest price 
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in recent years, the price, season after 
season, having been largely $1.40 for 
choice and $1.50 for fancy. 


JUICES—Most items in the juice list 
seem in a rather firm position, with ad- 
vances being made here and there. Just 
now special interest is being shown prune 
juice and some advances have been listed 
by canners. Prune juice in quarts is 
being offered at $3.20 a dozen for Califor- 
nia pack and $1.25 for the No. 211 size. 
Tomato juice is moving quite freely, with 
unfeatured brands available at $1.10 for 
No. 2s, $2.40 for No. 46 oz. and $4.80 
for No. 10s. Hawaiian pineapple juice is 
offered quite generally on the basis of 
$2.45 for the 46-o0z. size. 


PEARS—Canned pears have been com- 
ing in for rather increased attention of 
late, this item having been somewhat 
neglected for a time. Prices are largely 
without change, with fancy No. 2% mov- 
ing at $3.70, choice at $3.25 and standard 
just below the $3.00 mark. Some canners 
have noted an increased interest in the 
No. 10 size and sales of choice at $12.00 
and standard at $11.00 are reported. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
which was very quiet during the last few 
weeks of 1957 has staged quite a come- 
back with some canners reporting the 
heaviest sales in January since prices on 
the pack were named months ago. Alaska 
red salmon is generally quoted at $33.00- 
$34.00 a case for No. 1 talls and at 
$21.00-$22.00 for halves. Some canners 
are reporting a near sold-up condition 
on pinks, with No. 1 talls quoted at $23.00 
and halves at $13.00-$13.50. Some can- 
ners put up packs of pinks in 4 lb. cans, 
twelve to the case, last season, with these 
moving at $24.00. Chum salmon of sum- 
mer pack is available at $18.00, with fall 
pack moving largely at $16.50-$17.00. 
Movement of this item has been stepped 
up quite noticeably following a revision 
in price. 


OTHER FISH—California landings of 
fish and shellfish in 1957 were down six 
percent as compared with the 1956 land- 
ings. Landings of sardines amounted to 
but 40.6 million pounds, or 29 million 
pounds less than in 1956 and other major 
decreases were noted in skipjack tuna, 
yellowfin tuna and anchovies. Oysters 
were on the bright side and a small can- 
ned pack was made. 


The Scott Viner Company has prepared 
a new Viner Bulletin that gives full in- 
formation on their popular semi-steel 
Viner, Viner Feeder and accessory equip- 
ment. The Bulletin is attractively pre- 
pared using many photos and diagrams 
to explain the equipment. A copy may be 
acquired by writing the company at 1224 
Kinnear Road, Columbus 8, Ohio. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 7) 


someone will someday find something 
better. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Suggestion seven follows logically. It 
is to spend a major amount of time and 
money, in the years immediately ahead, 
in the development of really new pro- 
cuets. You will recall I said earlier that 
open-mindedness  and_ receptivity to 
change on the part of consumers are the 
order of the day. This situation is no- 
where more aptly illustrated than in the 
record of newly introduced grocery items 
—items with some element of conven- 
ience which did not previously exist. I 
am referring to such things as prepared 
cake mixes, concentrated frozen juices, 
new blends of juices, ete. 


To give you some idea of the oppor- 
tunity in this direction, we have segre- 
gated from our records the long-term 
sales trend of total grocery lines, all of 
which contain both established and new 
convenience items. The aggregate sales 
gain for all fields over the past four 
years has been 33 percent on a tonnage 
basis; over the same interval, established 
items, selling in the same old form, are 
up 10 percent; strictly competitive, new 
convenience items in total are up 124 per- 
cent. The latter fall into two categories: 
those which, excluding housewife labor, 
were equal to or lower in cost than the 
old established item; and those which 
cost somewhat more. Sales of the former 
were up 144 percent, the latter up 98 per- 
cent. These figures suggest that the 
housewife of today is not as price cons- 
cious as one might think. These figures 
would seem to deserve careful reflection 
by those inclined to plan for the future 
rather than accept what comes. 


STUDY OF PRICING POLICIES 
Finally, and as my eighth point, I 
would suggest that you study your pric- 
ing policies even more critically than you 
have in the past. Based on available cur- 
rent knowledge, it would appear that raw 


products, cans, sugar, cases and labor in 
the aggregate are going to exert upward 
pressures on your costs. At the same 
time buyers, who individually are getting 
larger, will be doing the job they get 
paid for—namely, exerting all possible 
downward pressure on your delivered 
prices. As a result, a continued squeeze 
on your margins seems inevitable. 


Short-term, you can meet the situation 
in lots of ways; by not pricing to reflect 
the replacement cost of your facilities, 
for example; by scaling back selling and 
merchandising effort; by failure to invest 
in new product development or in studies 
aimed at to learning more about how to 
sell, and forcefully present your products 
to retailers and consumers. When orders 
are slow and obligations heavy, there is a 
tremendous temptation to take one of 
these ways out. However, all signs point 
to the increasing need for efficient, mod- 
ern plants, attractive new products, pack- 
ages and labels, vigorous promotional 
support, and more up-to-date factual 
data—if an individual canner or the in- 
dustry in total is going to hold to or ex- 
pand established position in the market 
place. 


Under such circumstances of keen com- 
petition, many manufacturers fear to 
price so as to recover their costs. I say 
to you, forget these fears. The figures 
we have seen today prove that the need 
for your products is great and will grow. 
You can sell plenty. But you must know 
in each year just how much you can sell 
profitably. To earn satisfactory profits 
consistently, production must be geared 
more closely than in the past to consumer 
demand. 


Because there are so many canners and 
growers, and further because of the in- 
evitable variations in growing conditions, 
balancing supply and demand is most 
difficult to accompish. New and better 
forms of group action will be essential if 
supply and demand are to be brought in- 
to closer agreement, as it is evident that 
for most crops the supply capabilities 
have for the present outdistanced de- 
mand. Your own fine Association, in our 
opinion, is doing an outstanding job of 


gathering and disseminating vital statis- 
tics. Perhaps a broadening of this and 
other types of activity in these highly 
competitive times would be a wise invest- 
ment. Common action in some form 
seems particularly desirable now to pro- 
mote the sale of each commodity in order 
that demand may be kept in closer bal- 
ance with supply potentials. Remember 
that every food product must compete 
with every other; for this reason, con- 
sumers must continuously be made to 
want your products over others. 


So far as each canner .goes, he must 
first make his costs competitive. The 
knowledge, skill, tools, and record of past 
accomplishment suggest that you men 
will continue to offer real values to the 
consumers. 


Next, the canner must encourage his 
sales representatives to sell not first with 
price. Equip them with modern products 
and an efficient delivery organization so 
they can sell first with quality and ser- 
vice. Let the competitor worry about 
price. 


I predict that as retailers become 
better informed through the use of high- 
speed accounting equipment and other 
forms of record-keeping, they will be 
looking more for dependable delivery, 
consistent quality, and items of fast turn- 
over from which they can earn a profit 
on limited shelf space. 


In all of this, work the retail trade 
with increased diligence and adjust ‘grie- 
vances promptly, for, as we have said, 
each call and each account are now more 
important to you than ever before. 


Finally, don’t be afraid to set prices 
which return you a fair but not exorbi- 
tant profit. Without adequate earnings 
you cannot long continue to provide the 
many fine products which Americans 
need today to stay strong and healthy— 
nor can you develop and produce new and 
improved products for a better tomorrow. 


If these things are done, I feel confi- 
dent that you will surely grow and flour- 
ish and that your employees, suppliers, 
and customers will prosper with you. 


AND 
WIRE-BOUND CRATES 
FOR LONG LIFE @ USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 


NORTH CAROLINA 


INCLUSIVE 


PORTABLE 


Shuttleworth 


ONE MAN OPERATION 


% BIG LABOR SAVINGS 
%& ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 


te VERY GENTLE 


For Complete Information 
Write or Phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY 
WARREN, INDIANA 


Complete Can Handling 
Retort to Labeler 
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by canners 
for canners 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
lossal 35 
Mammoth 3.30 
ge 3.30 
Med.-Small 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.........0000 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
- 4.50 
Mediu 4.35 
my on All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. oz 
No. 1 Pic. 
No. 300 2 40 
BEANS, SrriNcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
FPoy., Br. Style, 1.05 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr. No. 308.......... 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut 8 97% 
No. 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308....1.12146-1.15 
No. 10 75-6. 


5 6.50 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 308........1.40-1.45 
Std. 1 1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, Fey., SO 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std. Cut, No. 308.......... 1.20-1.30 
No. 7.15-8.00 
Std., Cut, 1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308........ 1,.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 BOB 1.35-1.50 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Ex. ‘Sud, Cut, No. 308.......... 1.50-1.60 
7.75-8.50 
std. No, 308.. 151.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ 25 
No. 10 50 
Fey., Cut, No. a3 55 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., Cut, BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 6.00-6.25 
Wax, Cut, 3 sv., 
1.50-1.65 
9.00-9.50 
4 ors No. 303 1.30 
10 8.00 
No. 10 7.75 
NorTHWEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303............ 1.82% 
No. 10 10.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 808........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.05-8.10 
Std., 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.85 
FLoripa 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........002000000 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
TEXAS 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 30 
No. 10 
Std., ‘Cut, Gr., No. 308......... Lis 
No. 10 6.25 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.. 115 
No. 6.25 
LIMA 
Fcy., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2: 60 
No. 10 3.75 
Small, BOB 2. 2. 10 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 1.75-1.95 
10.25-10.75 
Mip-Wesr 
Gr., No. 303........ 2.25-2.40 
Small, Ne. 303 1.85 
No. 10 — 
Med., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 paid 
BEETS 
Cut, Diced, 


Fey., Sliced, No. 303..........1-00-1.10 


Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 02... .824%4- .85 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
10 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No. 808 
. 10 4.00-4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308....1. abt 20 
No. 10 00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.10-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1,10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........ 1.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Mipwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.25-1.30 
1.15-1.25 
8.25-8.50 
1.15 
o. 10 -50-7.75 
No. 10 


W.K. & C.S.~Co. Gent. 
Fey., No. 303 


1.50-1.55 
8.75 


No. 10 

1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 

PEAS 

East ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.75 


Pod Run, 1.00-1.10 

SWEETS 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ ay 
No. 10 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 

MipWEst ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
2 sv., No. 303 2.00 
2 sv., No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 303 1.60 
3 sv., No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 97% 
3 sv., No. 30 1.40 
3 sv., No. io 8.50 
1.20-1.22%4 
ev., Mo. 16.... 

3 sv., No. 303 


4 sv., No. 10.... 


No. 10 

No. 10 8.25 
—— No, 303 1.45 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Ex. 4 sv., No. 1.22% 
4 sv., No. 10 .25-7.50 
7.25- 50 
sta. No. 303 10 
No. 10 7.00- 7. 25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308........ 1.10-1.15 
No. ae 1.50 
No. 10 5.15 
No. 5.15-5.25 
SPINACH 
Fey., No. 308....1.45-1 47% 
0. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15-1.20 
1.70 
5.50-5.75 
No, 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 .1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
No. 2%, 
No. 10 r 
Std., No. 1 1.074% 
No. 303 1.42% 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
0. 2% 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1,25 
No. 308 1.60-1.70 
2.60-2.771% 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 1 1.0 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2% 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.30 


No. 2% 

No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30 


"Sta No. 303 
10 


oO. 
Texas, Std., No. 308...........0 1.40-1, 
No. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 9.50 
Fey., 14 oz. 
10.80 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..10.75-11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11.25 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% wr. 13.00 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 8v%..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.50 
Fey., 1.045, 


1,10-1.15 
9.00 


Mas Fey. 1.05-1.10 
No. 6.50-7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 1 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Choice, No, 303 1.30 
No. 10 8.00 
10.75-11.25 
(Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%....... 3.72% 
o. 10 12.90 
Choice, No. 2% 3.07% 
No. 11.00 
No. 5 
SAY 10.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%........ 3.72% 
No. 10 12.90 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 


No. 10 
R.A., Fey., No. 2%... 
No. 10 


6.1 
Choice, No. 2%4 4.25 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.1714 
0. 2% 3.35-3.50 
12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05 
0. 2% 3.20-3.30 
No. 10 11.60 
GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Ch. Citrus Salad, 
o. 303 
PEACHES 
om. Fey., 
No. 2.20 


No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.00 

Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.15 

Std., No. 303 1.7 
2.45-2.471%4 
No. 10 9 

Elberta, Fey., No. 2%........ 3.20-3.45 
No. 10 11.50 

Choice, No. 2%4 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 

PEARS 
re No. 303 2.35-2.40 
Lin 3.70-3.75 
18.25 

Choice, BOB 2. 
Ne 10 

Std., ‘No. 1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10° 11.00 

PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.95 
oO. hy 8.45 
No. 10 13.00 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, NO. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.....ccccsccceeee 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 

PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 .... 7.75 

Choice, No, 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 

STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 

30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 
California -16- .17 
Northwest . 7 
Midwest ..... 

10 oz., Northwest (per doz. ) 

A 1.75-1.90 
B 1.60-1.70 
JUICES 
APPLE 

1 Gh. 2.00 
46 oz. tin 2.70 

Calif., 46 oz. 2.30 

CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 1.12% 

46 oz. 2.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 

1.07% 

46 ... 2.35 
ORANGE 

46 oz. 2.50 

Frozen, 6 oz. 1.93 
12 oz. 3.71 
32 oz. 9.90 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07% 

46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 

East, Fcy., No. 2....... 1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 

46 o 2.70-2.75 

Calif., "Wor. 1.10-1.20 
46 oz, 2.40 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 

FISH 
SALMON—Pker CAseE 48 CANS 
Alask a, Red, No. IT........... 33.00-34.00 
»’S 21.00-22.00 
’s 15.00-16.00 

ps Sockeye, 23.00 

TAM, WO. 23.00-24.00 
%’s 13.00-13.50 

Chum, Tall, No. 18.00-19.00 
11.50-12.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 

No. 1 T, — 

Maine, 4% Oil Keyless..........6.25-6.75 

SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 

Jumbo 

Large 6.40-6.50 

Medium 5.25-5.35 

Small 4.75-4.85 

Broken 4.00-4.10 

CUNA—PErR CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 11.75-15.25 

Fey., Light Meat, 4.25 
Chunks 0-14.75 
Grated 7.50 


= 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.75-1.80 
BV, NO. BOB 
th tee Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........1.80-1.90 
3B 8V., NO, 308 501,60 
SV., NO. 308. 
Std., 3 sv., No. 
4 8V., NO. 15 
Mip-WeEst SWEETS 
1.00-12.00 
é 
“ 


